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Reading BRANCH.— Hon. Sec. : Mr. William Salmon, 56, London 


Mrs. William Borrer, Pakyns Manor, 
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Aberdeen Branch.- Hon. Sec.: Mrs. Cary, 434, Union Street. 

(Parcels of Back Numbers for distribution can be obtained from the 
retar}, at A the rate of 10 copies for 1 /-, or 7/6 per 100, carriage paid). 
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PARENTS' REVIEW 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF HOME -TRAINING AND CULTURE. 

“ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 

MEMORIES Ob ARNOLD AND RUGBY 
SIXTY YEARS AGO. 

By a Member of the School in 1835, ’36 and ’37. 

Chiefly Chats with my Youngest Children. 

Having been with three others for over a year at the top 
of a country grammar school of local reputation at Bishops 
Waltham, I was sent in the autumn of 1832 to Shrewsbury 
School, then under Dr. S. Butler, and was placed in Iliff’s 
House and in “ Black ” Tom Butler’s Form. 

In the Christmas vacation following, I caught a cold which 
ended in inflammation of the lungs, wherefore the doctor 
pronounced that I must not be sent back to the North till I 
was thoroughly recovered. 

When this was reported to Mr. Iliff, he replied that I must 
either come back or that my father must take my name off 
the books and pay the quarter’s fee for want of notice. This 
he did, and .so I escaped returning to that foul and cruel 
school. 

As a temporary expedient it was arranged that I should 
read, living at home, with a most estimable man and 
good scholar, the Rev. W. N. Hooper, Minor Canon and 
Precentor of Winchester Cathedral and Vicar of Littleton. 
The arrangement, however, dragged on till Easter, 1835. I 
was with him only two hours a day, all my lessons being 
prepared at home. He had one other pupil living with him, 
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a youth two or three years older than myself, a younger scion 
of a noble family, who did very much as he liked, and who 
was not my equal in classics, or general knowledge. Hence 
I had no companions of my own age, and a great deal of 
leisure. I saw very little even of my father, whose own 
engagements took him, what were in those days, long 
distances over the country. 

My amusements were a dark iron-grey pony, which my 
father gave me, and which would carry me anywhere over the 
Downs and through almost any fence of the country; a 
greenhouse, which my father left wholly to me, and in which 
I managed to collect some 500 plants ; and a big Newfound- 
land dog, whom I had to master first, and who then became 
my constant attendant in my rides, or in my rambles through 
the meadows for bathing in the clear pellucid waters of the 
Itchen. 

There I taught myself first to dive, then to swim, and then 
to jump in out of my depth in a suit of old clothes, boots 
included, and so to buffet my way back to shore. 

I was a greedy reader, and as I had plenty of time left 
after preparing the tasks my tutor set me, was rather 
omnivorous. My Shakespeare I read from cover to cover ; 
Akenside, Dryden, Pope, Cowper, Crabbe, Byron, and the 
lesser works of Milton were among my favourites. Robert- 
son s and other historical works I read with as much avidity 
as though they were novels. From among these latter one 
stands out distinct in memory with gruesome surroundings, 
Frankenstein ; read after midnight with the shadows 
thrown by my candles falling on a row of skulls which I had 
recovered from the trenchers, working where was once an old 
church and yard, destroyed in the wars of Stephen and 


n the winter I often went down and practised chess under 
my old dancing master at Bishops Waltham Grammar School, 
ons. ouchet. My father and mother never failed to trust 

a 8 t 0Ut ' he eveni "g s . ^d I can clearly say I 
never abused this trust. J 

re ^L"° th “ learned I to read Greek in order to hear me my 
by a Sunn rW r lived an almost silent Iife - broken only 

whom I fo r med Va « WS C ° Umry paris1 ' wi‘b my tutor, for 
whom I formed an affection not altogether devoid of awe. 
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atthool! 5 ' h0WeVer ' WaS bUt SOrry discipline for future life 

about ^or ^having"" raised^'th reputa ‘i° n be S a n to be bruited 
schools. g Sed the tone ° f education in public 

my D lut« LtHo^peak of y h “ ° Pini0n ' “ 1 *° know, 

teacher with ^ * 

not improve matter, for ^ “ S .™ gle hour dai| y- This did 

to seT2 tTaurtv n?F SO ,° n h ' s advice my father decided 
eager desire and with m . er ’. according to my own 

would i a ; e " dTffer, y , T V,Ct T ,hat R “Sby under Arnold 
fulfil h i- ^ •ftf-rent place to Shrewsbury ; indeed would 

Uv l7 ldeal ° f a SChOGl ruled i««ly' aid righted 

of the R, h l WaS ° n nei S hbourl y ^rms with the father of one 
of the Rugby masters, the Rev. Roger Bird ; in his house 
therefore, it was decided that I should be placed. 

; ! ter t ^° da y s ' journey, I was deposited at Rugby b V that 
ce ebrated coach from Oxford, yclept “ The Pig ” 'or was its 
soubriquet “ I he Pig and Whistle r **) But in the journey on 
its top on a raw spring day I had taken cold, and found when 
I came before Mr. Bird that I had become stone deaf. I have 
a grateful recollection of the kindness of Mr. and Mrs Bird 
who took me into their own house and called in the school 
practitioner, Mr. Bucknill. In spite of my disability, I passed 
happy days with little Reggie Bird and his sister as play- 
fellows and pets. I recollect for my treatment was prescribed 
draughts, repeated several times daily, of horseradish tea, 
with accompaniments (still less agreeable) to order. After 
nearly three weeks I had so far regained my hearing, that I 
was sent to Dr. Arnold to decide my place in the school. 
Every feature of his study seems before me, and when over 
fifty years later 1 called on Dr. Percival, the very furniture 
seemed the same and in the same places. Dr. Arnold 
examined me in Livy, which I construed, but when it came 
to the questioning, his kindly manner was a little flecked 
with an amused gesture of impatience, as I would “ make 
answer quite beside the mark ” to questions only half heard 
or misunderstood, so he told me I was to join Mr. Anstey’s 
form, the Lower Fifth. 
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In a few days more the deafness was gone, and 1 took my 
place at the bottom of the form. But it was now May, and 
only nine weeks remained till the summer vacation. The 
mode of marking in the class was, that at the end of each 
lesson the lowest boy had one mark ; each above one more, 
till the top boy was credited with something like 35 or 40. 
The marks were made up weekly, and on Monday the boys 
started afresh with the places which the marks of the week 
before had given them. 

For the first fortnight my chances were exceeding few, but 
still at the end of one week I had gained some places, and at 
the end of the second more still. After this I soon got up 
amongst the four or five at the top of the form, a good deal 
helped by my knowledge of “Adam’s Roman Antiquities,” 
part of which I had read with Mr. Hooper, and in which, an 
exception to the class in general, I took a keen interest. 

There I made my earliest acquaintances among my class 
fellows ; chiefly the two Cholmondeleys, of whom I liked the 
elder better, but he left very soon, but Henry was more than 
a year longer with me in the school. 

Bird’s House was I found low in its intellectual standing ; 
there were several boys in the Upper Fourth bigger than 
myself, but only two with me in the Lower Fifth, and higher 
in the school none. On the whole I was pleasantly received 
at first in my house. I was placed in a bedroom with only 
one companion, Albert Pell. Our tastes were much alike, 
especially in natural history, and I still retain in my cabinet 
several polished specimens of Devonian sponges and corals 
which he gave me. 

But from my solitary habits in the years previous I was too 
shy to make more than three or four acquaintances. This 
led to two incidents of very different complexion. First, as 
I shunned the thought of bathing amongst a number, 1 did 
not go down to the bathing place in the Avon. I soon found 
mjself the object of sedulous enquiries as to when 1 was 
going to begin, and which increased in pressure daily. At 
consented to go, and was attended to the stream 
) quite a body-guard, whose evident intention was that I 
siou not. as they expected, endeavour to shirk the ordeal. 

e , Ver ’, , sll PP e(i out °f my clothes before they were ready, 

n, to their astonishment, took a header, dived right to the 
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opposite bank, came up and swam about very much at my 

^ * ette l than an y of m y companions. My training 

witWR 1 thUS St ?° d me in g ° 0d Stead - 1 was amuse d 

with the difference of regard with which my schoolfellows 

accompanied me back, in contrast with the watchful obser- 
vation with which they had escorted me down. 

Alas! the next incident made sad work with whatever 
popularity the bathing gave. My study was on the ground 
floor, with door entering from and window looking into a 
quadrangle ; an eligible position for “ smoking out ” • so one 
evening siege was duly laid. For some time I successfully 
resisted, by stamping out the lighted brown paper thrust 
through a hole made at the bottom of my door ; however, the 
hole was enlarged till the fumes began to fill my study. As 
a countermove, I noiselessly unlocked my door, brought it 
back inwards, and before they could get ready for a rush 
slammed it back again, thus getting a fresh supply of 
oxygen. This went on two or three times, when they held 
the handle of my door to prevent my opening it ; however, 
though short in stature, I was stronger than any one of my 
besiegers, so with a sudden pull from the inside I wrenched 
the outer knob of the door out of their hands and renewed 
my momentary supply of fresh air. Their devices were not 
exhausted ; they tied handkerchiefs to the knob and held on 
by these. I found I could only just open the door a few 
inches, and then it closed with their weight. The situation 
was becoming desperate, so I took out my knife, and 
wrenched the door open to cut at the handkerchiefs. Those 
at the side tried to rush in, when, in genuine fear lest any of 
them should get cut, I cried out, “ Take care of the knife.” 
“ He has got a knife against us,” was cried out with a shout 
of execration. “No, I have not,” I replied, “I only wanted 
to cut the handkerchiefs ; you can come in ” ; and I threw the 
door wide open. I don’t think that a single one of my 
assailants thought then that I intended them any harm, for they 
came in and just walked round the study in token of victory, 
but did not, as usual at the close of a “smoke-out,’’ attempt to 
make hay of any of my belongings. Still I found afterwards 
that it had got about through the house that I had drawn a 
knife, and this was held as a great grievance against me. 

About the same time a small piece of luck befel me from 
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greenness, through the recluse life I had led I was 
bothered in the school quadrangle to take a ticket for some 
race or other, about which I was as indifferent as ignorant. 
“Everybody,” I was told, “ took one ” ; so I forked out my 
half-crown, and looked upon it, to use a \ ankee phrase, as a 
“ gone coon.” One day all were summoned to the draw, after 
an afternoon calling-over. There fell to my draw a piece of 
paper with “ somebody’s filly ” upon it. I didn’t a bit under- 
stand the phrase, and was just going to tear the paper up, 
supposing it a fluke, when a fellow looking ovei my shoulder 
shouted out, “ has got ‘ somebody’s filly.’ ” 

Out of the buzz which followed came an offer to give me 
back my stake for the bit of paper. 

While I was puzzling what value there could be in it, 
another fellow doubled the offer ; I stood nonplussed, till 
there came another bid and another. At last a swaggering 

fellow, L , of the School House, brought out four half- 

crowns on his hand and pressed me to take them. There 
was a reality about this offer which 1 had doubted in the 
rest, so I closed ; we exchanged properties, and I went on 
my way in a kind of dubious rejoicing. He got, when the 
race was run, ten shillings prize for the place the filly held. 
What was the name of the owner, the filly, or the race in 
which it ran I have utterly forgotten, if I ever knew, — 
perhaps the Oaks. Such was my first and last experience of 
the speculations of the race-course. 

However, the character of Rugby still rose in my 
estimation, for I remember that in one of my walks with two 
or three of the big boys of the Upper Fourth, I remarked what 
freedom there was in being allowed to wander about the 
meadows without interruption from the farmers, and added 
that from the shameful way in which the boys at Shrewsbury 
plundered the orchards, they were hated of all farmers round 
and their movements narrowly watched. My comrades spoke 

in ignantly, and said that no Rugby fellow would commit 
such a mean act. 

This summer quarter was one marked with red for Uni- 
versity successes, for each of which a half-holiday was held to 
be due from the Head Master to the school. Three came 
. . )S toother, the only one I recollect was Lake’s, who 
up rom the school and took the Balliol Scholarship. 
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Arnold, dealing out, as we thought, hard measure, an- 
nounced one whole holiday, instead of three halves. One or 
two of the fellows in my house suggested that we should ask 
leave to be excused a calling-over or two in order to visit 
Bnitklow Tumulus. I was deputed, perhaps as the greenest, 
as well as in the highest form in the house, to go up to 
Arnold to ask for permission. He received me with the 
genial smile he would use when he was pleased, and re- 
marked that he was always glad to see his boys taking an 
interest in historical subjects. But as I was leaving, over- 
joyed with success, he added that of course the leave was 
given subject to the conditions of the school. What he 
meant I did not know ; but, alas ! soon found out on that 
brilliant early summer day. I he Lower Fifth were not 
subject to being fagged in house, but they were to being 
at cricket, lo this, I found to my sorrow, even Dr. 
Arnold’s permission for the excursion was no bar. At the 
“ morning calling-over I heard a Sixth Form fellow’s order, 
“ Go and fag for me,” and the expedition to Brinklow’s had 
to be deferred till the afternoon calling-over. Then the same 
order still befel me, and all that remained was the chance 
of a walk after last calling-over. At this, two fellows 
about the top of the Sixth stood by the big school door, and 
one uttered the same command. I remember their faces well, 
the one had black, bright eyes, with a darkish complexion 
and some pink on his cheeks ; the other had light hair, a 
pale complexion, and dreamy-looking greyish-blue eyes. 
As the first gave his mandate my stock of patience was 
exhausted. I fired up, looked him in the face, and flung out 
the words hotly, “ This is not just ; the day was given for a 
whole holiday, and I have been fagged at every calling-over.” 
He coloured up, and I thought was going to give me a box on 
the ear, when the other, fixing his look on me, put his hand 
upon his shoulder and said, “Let him go.” He did so; not 
contrary to my expectation, for I thought I had only appealed 
to what under Arnold was due to the boys from the Sixth, 
justice. 

And now came the close of the term. Ihe weekly marks 
for the half-year were all added up, and there was a large 
remove to the Middle Fifth. The number of high marks I 
had got for the seven weeks threw me up amongst those who 
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had been in the class for the half-year sufficiently high to win 
my removal five or six from the bottom into the Middle Fifth. 

My master, Mr. Anstey, was a man heavy in frame, 
measured and reserved in his manners, grave, sententious, 
and of few words, but kind and considerate to his boys, 
almost as though they were his own sons, and they as a 
whole looked to him with respect and regard. I had quite 
enjoyed reading under him “Arrian’s Campaigns of Alexander 
the Great.” 

The last event of the summer quarter was to send in claims 
for the travelling money. There was quite a company of us 
who came from South of Oxford, the Channel Islands chiefly. 
We hired a coach to Oxford, and drove with four horses and 
two postillions; all the luggage was packed into the inside 
of the coach and we disported ourselves on the top. 

Oh, the pleasurable excitement of those swinging drives ! 
We raced to Oxford all the way through the sweet, breezy 
summer air against another party, sometimes before, some- 
times behind, but with our treasurer promising an extra 
payment to the postillions for every mile which was covered 
in five minutes. Perhaps there was an understanding among 
the postillions that the coaches should never be very far 
apart, thereby enhancing the excitement of the drive. After 
Oxford, we had to take our places in diminished numbers on 
the ordinary stage. 

What a contrast to Shrewsbury ! 

from Rugby there was no smoking and no drinking 
beyond ordinary refreshment. We enjoyed the race keenly, 
and no time was left for anything else. 

from Shrewsbury, which we left at io p.m., travelling all 
next day, sleeping at Oxford, and going on again the following 
day to Southampton, it was all smoking, smoking night 
and day, and when I got down at Winchester and found my 
ox left behind, I had to stomach the stale tobacco smell for 
a wee , till if my own clothes did not abhor me, at least I 
loire them* However, I am thankful to record that I was 
there and then cured of smoking for life. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

By Mrs. H. Baynes. 

A Paper read before the Literary Society of X . 

I WAS rather abashed, on hearing the title of my paper given 
out last week, to find that though it had seemed to me to be 
very simple and inoffensive and eminently to be understood, 
that it apparently was not “ understanded of the multitude,” 
and, therefore, perhaps I may explain why and how it came 

into my head. Before I came to settle in X last October, 

I had been working for the election of a college friend to 
the London School Board, for one of the largest and most 
important divisions ; and there I found myself surrounded by, 
and in touch with, some of the most prominent and earnest 
thinkers of the day. Every question of the day came up 
as a test for the opinions of our candidate. Deputations of 
working men, of working women, of parents, of trades 
unionists, of religious sects, of socialists, and politicians and 
faddists of every kind, came to turn my poor friend inside out. 
Perhaps you may think, as I did, that a School Board 
election would turn only on questions of education, secular 
and religious ; but she had to be cross-examined on the 
wages question, the eight hours-a-day question, the Trades 
Union question, free dinners to the children out of the 
rates, sweating, sub-contracting, — as well as all the technical 
questions belonging to the schools and their curriculum. 
And it was a stirring time. One was in the heart of the 
great Metropolis, and felt its pulse beating, and saw all these 
burning questions in their full significance and meaning to 
the people themselves ,* one saw the battling, the struggling, 
the clash of tradition and prejudice with enlightenment and 
knowledge, and above all one felt that the people were filled 
from within, and driven along to search out and know for 
themselves, with keen, clear knowledge and criticism, in a 


